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again! " exclaimed the Czar. " How ever many
children have you now? " " An infinite number, sire,"
replied the proud father, " like to the sands of the
desert."
Soon afterwards he was separated for five years from
his wife and progeny. In 1809 he was appointed
Governor of the Ionian Islands, with his seat at Corfu.
His office was no sinecure, as the city was in imminent
danger of bombardment by British cruisers. Never-
theless, he managed to devote himself assiduously, to
building up a sound administration and even to carrying
out archaeological excavations and founding an Ionian
Academy. He held on to his post through the critical
months which followed Napoleon's abdication, and
refused to capitulate to the English until ordered to
do so by his Government. He urged that " if the
English be allowed to establish themselves at Corfu,
when they have already got Gibraltar, Malta and
Sicily, they will secure the sovereignty of the Mediter-
ranean." His representations were in vain, however,
as the Bourbons could not afford to quarrel with Britain.
On returning to France, he found that exception had
been taken to his patriotic attitude, and he was lucky
to get off with the loss of employment. His colleague,
the military governor of Corfu, was not so fortunate and
was cast into prison.
For a brief moment recognition of his long years of
single-minded service came to him with Napoleon's
dramatic return to Paris in 1815. He was created
a Count of the Empire, and given a Prefecture, and at
the same time a grant was made towards the education
of his son Ferdinand. But his honours lasted no